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San Francisco (above) in the days of Bishop Kip and as it is today 


WILLIAM INGRAHAM KIP 


Bishop of California, 1853-1893 


Kip of California 


by GEORGE W. BarretTT 


a: ODAY, WHEN YOU CAN FLY 
across the United States between breakfast and din- 
ner, or travel comfortably from one coast to the other 
in three days by train; or when you pick up your tele- 
phone in New York and speak to a friend in Los An- 
geles less than a minute later; and when the Far West 
bids fair to become the most crucial area in the nation, 
it is almost impossible to probe the motives and re- 
capture the feelings of those who embarked upon the 
long and dangerous journey westward a century ago. 
They must have been at once the most adventurous and 
the most restless citizens. Many were drawn by the 
lure of the gold fields; others sought escape from the 
misdeeds of the past or the tedium and responsibili- 
ties of the present. Most of them must have had un- 
usual courage, imagination, and independence of 
spirit. 

Among these western pioneers were many Church- 
men, men who genuinely desired to hear the preaching 
of the Gospel, to receive the ministration of the Sac- 
raments, and to know the blessings of the Church’s 
pastoral care. The Episcopal Church, therefore, went 


westward to minister to them and to the men and 


women of no religious affiliation among whom they 
lived on the frontier. The Church followed the migra- 
tion slowly, haltingly, often blunderingly, making in- 
adequate use of its vast potential resources of men and 
money, often lacking the wisdom of the children of this 
world to whom its ministrations were directed. But the 
Church went, and the final chapter was one of trium- 
phant success, largely due to the devoted and sacrificial 
character of its leadership. In California this is insep- 
arable from the name of William Ingraham Kip. 
William Kip was not the usual type of western 
pioneer, not even that of the frontier parson. His go- 
ing to California appears at first glance as strange as 
Albert Schweitzer’s leaving a career of scholarship and 
music in Germany to become a doctor in the African 
jungle. Kip was a gentleman and a scholar. Born in 
New York City on October 3, 1811, the son of a 
wealthy family of French and Dutch origin, he grad- 
uated from Yale in 1831. Though first destined for the 
law, he was attracted to the ministry. After two years’ 
study at the Theological Seminary in Virginia, he 
moved to the General Seminary in New York and was 
graduated there in 1835. In the same year he was or- 
dained and married Maria Elizabeth Lawrence. Dur- 
ing the first years of his ministry he served at St. Peter’s, 
Morristown, New Jersey, and as assistant at Grace 
Church, New York, where, interestingly enough, one 
of his successors as Bishop of California, Edward 
Lambe Parsons, was to begin his ministry more than 
a half-century later. In 1838 Kipp embarked upon a 
notable rectorship at St. Peter’s Church, Albany. 
Fifteen years later, at forty-one years of age, William 
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Kip was a priest of renown and influence throughout 
the Church in the East. 

But he was not without something of the spirit of 
the adventurer. He was stirred by the reports of life 
in that fabulous city by the Golden Gate, San Francis- 
co, which came to him through the letters written to 
his doctor. One day in 1852 the doctor came to him 
with the news that Trinity Church in San Francisco 
was seeking a new rector. “Why would you not go?” 
Kip was asked, and in his later book, Early Years of 
My Episcopate, he wrote: 


The suggestion struck me favorably. I had been fifteen 
years in Albany and it seemed as if there was no room for 
progress or enlargement in the future. On the other hand, 
in San Francisco was a new field—a rising empire—and 
there was a freshness and enterprise in founding the Church 
in that region which rather fascinated my imagination. 


YOU MUST GO TO CALIFORNIA 


Not long afterwards Kip visited his old friend Bishop 
Whittingham of Maryland, and told him of the possi- 
bility of going westward. Whittingham exclaimed en- 
thusiastically, “I’ve new light! I’ve new light! You 
must go to California, but not as a presbyter. You must 
go out in another capacity.” 

Bishop Whittingham’s idea bore fruit when Gen- 
eral Convention in October, 1853, decided to send a 
bishop to California. Dr. Kip was elected by a large 
majority, after such a thorough consideration of his 
abilities for that office that he later described it: 


My qualifications were freely discussed, then those of 
my wife; then our parents were talked over, and finally they 
got back to our grandparents, showing a belief in inherited 
traits rather unusual in this country! 


Urged by his friends, Kip accepted, knowing that 
the step of consecration was irrevocable. As a bishop, 
he could not resign and come back home at any time. 
The inescapable compulsion that surrounds the Chris- 
tian vocation was upon him. As he said, “There was no 
room for hesitation or discussion on my part. After 
twenty-six bishops had said it was my duty to go, all I 
could do was to assent.” Consecrated in Trinity 
Church, New York, on October 28, 1853, two months 
later the Bishop, his wife, and their fourteen-year-old 
son, sailed from New York on the George Law steamer, 
bound for the California coast by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama. Kip’s account of their embarkation upon 
the first leg of the long and uncomfortable trip brings 
a vivid picture of the scenes that accompanied the de- 
parture of so many thousands for the West in those 
days: 


Troops of friends were about us to say farewell, and 
with some it was our last meeting in this world. . . . The 
weather was dark and gloomy—a few inches of snow had 
fallen and was lying half-melted on the ground—no sun- 
shine lighted it up, the air was raw and chilly with a leaden 
sky above, and everything seemed in unison with our 
feelings. 

At 2 p.m. the steamer fired her gun and the last cable 
which bound us to the wharf was thrown off. As we slowly 
glided out into the stream and saw sorrowing relatives and 
friends standing on the wharf and waving their last adieus, 
we felt that our ties to home were broken and we were 
fairly underway. It is easy to talk of severing the associa- 
tions of a lifetime and going forth to seek a new home .. . 
but when it comes to the actual reality, and we catch the 
last view of the faces of friends sorrowing because they 
may see us no more, it becomes something widely differ- 
ent. Yet the die was cast and we could only look to the 
shadowy future. 
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The George Law was crowded with seven hundred 
passengers, the great majority of whom were “a very 
rough lot.” Conditions on board were far from pleasant, 
the company suffering from bitter cold in the first days 
and intense heat during the last part of the voyage. On 
Christmas Day the Bishop conducted services both on 
the quarter deck and in the steerage, where there was 
a large number of men going out as laborers on the 
Panama Railroad. Realizing that half of them would 
be dead of disease within six months in the tropics, Kip 
“pressed on them this contingency as fully as I could, 
and gave notice that if any of them wished to see me 
during the voyage, either for advice or in sickness, to 
send for me and I would go to them.” 

Aspinwall, on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus, was 
reached near the end of December, and the Kips began 
the hideous trip across the narrow strip that divided 
the oceans. They went, as did the thousands constant- 
ly crossing the Isthmus, partly by cars on the incom- 
pleted railroad, partly by flatboat on the Chagres 
River, and the remaining distance on muleback, all 
amid fearful confusion. Arriving in Panama on New 
Year’s Eve, they were refreshed by glasses of iced 
water at a dime apiece, made from ice brought from 
Sitka in Alaska, then part of Russian America. 

The rigors of the passage of the Isthmus faded be- 
fore the new hazards that were encountered on the 
trip up the Pacific coast. On January | the passengers 
sailed on the Golden Gate, a ship that at first glance 
impressed the Bishop as “probably the most magnifi- 
cent steamer afloat,” but which proved to be in bad 
repair. After an uneventful start, for four days the 
steamer drifted about with a broken engine shaft, final- 
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ly making the harbor of San Diego on January 18. 
Still worse was to come. Grounded on a sand bar as 
she was leaving San Diego, the Golden Gate was struck 
by a storm of hurricane proportions, “one of those tor- 
nadoes,” wrote the Bishop, “which occur but once in 
twenty years on the Pacific.” For two days the pas- 
sengers remained with the stricken vessel, the first 
night in constant danger of death by the breaking up 
of the ship. With the subsiding of the storm the Kips 
were removed with the other passengers, and landed 
at San Diego. 

The grounding of the Golden Gate in San Diego bay 
always seemed providential to Bishop Kip. Had they 
left the harbor for the open sea, there is little doubt 
that the storm would have wrecked the steamer on the 
rocky coasts with great loss of life. Furthermore, the 
landing in San Diego gave Kip the opportunity to hold 
his first services in his new jurisdiction in the court 
house of the town where the heroic Father Junipero 
Serra had planted the first Franciscan Mission in Cali- 
fornia eighty-three years earlier. 

After six days in San Diego, the Kips sailed for San 
Francisco on the ship Columbia, and at dawn on Sun- 
day morning, January 29, their long voyage came to 
an end as they steamed through the Golden Gate. One 
wonders what plans and hopes, what visions and 
dreams, what doubts and anxieties were in the Bishop’s 
mind as he heard the gun fired to announce the arrival 
of the vessel and saw the crowds gathering at the dock 
toward which the ship was moving. To launch out upon 
work in a new community gives rise to strong feelings 
in any circumstances. How overpowering must have 
been the emotions of this gentle, scholarly man as he 
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approached the frontier of hardship and adventure. 
What did the future hold in this strange and fabulous 
place? What welcome would await him and the work 
for which he had crossed a continent? 


CALIFORNIA A CENTURY AGO 

On that January day in 1854 California had been a 
State for less than four years. Eight years earlier the 
territory had been seized in the Mexican War, and six 
years before, gold had been discovered, bringing the 
rush of thousands from all over the world. Though the 
gold deposits were located in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains more than a hundred miles away, 
San Francisco rapidly became the port of entry from 
the sea and the place from which mining equipment 
and supplies were trans-shipped for the trip up the rivers 
to the mines. To the city came the lucky and success- 
ful miners, freely squandering their wealth, rubbing 
shoulders with those who had failed to find gold and 
sought instead a living by gambling and crime. At the 
time of Bishop Kip’s arrival, San Francisco had a tur- 
bulent population of fifty thousand people, living un- 
der conditions that varied from a kind of rude elegance 
to the worst squatter settlements. Drunkenness, vice, 
and crime were rampant; often the citizens took the 
law into. their own hands, enforcing order and pun- 
ishing offenders by the activity of vigilance committees. 

Outside San Francisco and the mining areas the 
State was sparsely settled. What was left of Spanish 
and Mexican society was rapidly disintegrating; Amer- 
icans were slowly taking over the lands for ranching 
and grazing. Yet life still presented a lonely, difficult 
struggle. Kip described the loneliness of it all: 


One day at a mining camp it is noticed that someone 
who has a claim nearby has not appeared in the morning 
to dig as usual. Perhaps a miner more benevolent than the 
rest visits his tent and finds him seriously ill. For a day or 
two little attention is paid to him but the third morning 
he is found to be dead. No one knows him and he is hastily 
buried on the next hill. His tools and effects are divided, 
and thus ends his history. 

This ignorance of each other’s names I found to be 
particularly frequent with men of respectable families. 
They feel in their present position as if they had sunk 
themselves and were willing to live incog. until “their pile 
is made” .. . and no one knows who are the relatives to 
be informed of their decease. 

Many—very many—die on the journey over the prairies, 
and when their companions arrive at the Pacific four or 
five months afterwards, they have entirely forgotten their 
existence and make no report. Not infrequently too, in rid- 
ing over the wide plains of California, one comes to the 
bleached skeleton of some human being, all that the wolves 
have left. He has set out alone from the mines on his re- 
turn to San Francisco. Wearily, and perhaps ill, he at- 
tempts to walk across one of those wide, stretching plains 
between the Sierra Nevada range of the mountains and 
the sea. Standing on its verge, the traveller, deceived by 
the exceeding transparency of the atmosphere, thinks that 
he can pass over it in a few hours. But he travels on and 
on while the horizon seems to fly from him and to become 
no more distant, until at last worn out and fainting under 
the noon-tide heat, he sinks down to his path and dies 
alone. Months go by before anyone passes that way, and 
then all that can be known is that these are the remains 
of a fellow being. 


It was a strange society into which Bishop Kip came. 
There all the traditions of a Christian society were 
heedlessly cast into the crucible of gold, or carelessly 
thrown away on the plains or the sea. People left be- 
hind them all their religious patterns of Church and 
parish life; only the scraps of faith and piety remained 
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with them. Even today some of this profligate squan- 
dering of spiritual resources continues as the migration 
westward still goes on. Gold is not the object of to- 
day’s migration to the Pacific; rather it is the search for 
easy, informal living, for a comfortable climate, and 
for specialized business opportunities. The western 
Christian pastor knows with what sad frequency church 
people, lately devout worshippers, workers, and con- 
tributors in eastern parishes, shed their religious loyal- 
ties in the new West. Just as the western mountains are 
higher and more rugged, and the western deserts vaster 
and more desolate, so the social and religious prob- 
lems are more sharply marked there than in other 
areas. 
A SAD AND DISCOURAGING PICTURE 


THE Church conditions that confronted Bishop Kip the 
day he landed in San Francisco presented a sad and 
discouraging picture. There were two Episcopal par- 
ishes in the city. One of them had a full-time rector; 
the minister in charge of the other appeared in San 
Francisco only on alternate Sundays, so busy was he 
with a school many miles north in Sonoma. There was 
not another active parish in the State, though attempts 
had been made to form churches in Sacramento, 
Marysville, and Stockton. Furthermore, Bishop Kip 
was uncertain of the welcome that awaited him at the 
hands of Episcopalians. The first public services 
of the Episcopal Church on the West Coast—aside 
from such Anglican services that might have been held 
by the chaplain of Sir Francis Drake’s ship in 1579— 
had been conducted in San Francisco in July 1849, ac- 
companying the formation of the parish of Trinity 
Church with the Rev. Flavel S. Mines as rector. A 
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month later, at the request of some California Church- 
men, the Board of Missions had sent the Rev. J. L. 
Ver Mehr as a missionary. More than this the Board 
refused to do, with unaccountable short-sightedness 
declaring that “the mission to California having per- 
formed what could be expected, California was no 
more considered missionary ground.” Ver Mehr, pre- 
sented with the difficulties of two clergymen for one 
parish, organized Grace Church, but the general feel- 
ing was one of profound discouragement. The leading 
Episcopalians did all they could, even considering the 
possibility of appealing to the Russian Orthodox 
bishops in Alaska and Northern California to conse- 
crate a bishop for them. In 1850 a convention was 
held to organize the area as a diocese, but the refusal 
of the Rt. Rev. Horatio Southgate, who had been Mis- 
sionary Bishop in Constantinople and the Near East, 
to accept election in California brought these plans to 
a halt. In 1853 the members of the convention admit- 
ted: “The Diocese of California, organized in 1850, 
has remained about stationary—we are obliged to con- 
fess it; nay, it may be in the eyes of some seemed to be 
defunct. It exists, but in verity we cannot say more.” 

Two laymen were actually sent to the General Con- 
vention in New York in that October—the Conven- 
tion that elected Kip as Bishop of California—but such 
was the misunderstanding and suspicion of the situa- 
tion in California that the House of Bishops ignored 
the existence of the rudimentary organization of a dio- 
cese there. Kip had no communication with his flock 
before he embarked for the West. Indeed, he was pre- 
pared to be forced to treat them as schismatics if they 
refused to accept his authority. 
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Fortunately, these fears were groundless. When he 
landed in San Francisco in January, 1854, Kip re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the vestrymen of Trinity 
Church. One of them, Mr. Augustus Hale—whose let- 
ters to the doctor back in Albany had first turned 
Kip’s thoughts westward—boarded the steamer to 
conduct the Bishop to temporary lodgings. Kip was 
pressed to preach that very morning in Trinity, despite 
the fatigue from which he was suffering after the har- 
rowing journey. “Everything in California,” he re- 
marked, “is onward; life does not pause for the ac- 
commodation of the tired and weary.” He preached 
morning and evening in Trinity Church, and the next 
Sunday in Grace Church. There, when he inquired of 
Dr. Ver Mehr about the state of the congregation, he 
was told, “There are twenty people inside and the 
sheriff at the door!” 

Grace Church was the center of Kip’s early minis- 
try in California. He became the rector, Ver Mehr 
serving him as assistant, and within a few years the 
parish had grown so much that it was decided to build 
a new church building. Though delayed until after the 
Civil War, the new church was always associated with 
the Bishop and became known as Grace Cathedral, 
one of the first cathedrals in the American Church. 
After the earthquake and fire of 1906 land was given 
for the present cathedral on Nob Hill. 


EARLY VISITATIONS 
WITHIN two weeks of his arrival in San Francisco, 
Bishop Kip set out upon an exploration of his territory 
by steamer through the bay and up the river to Sac- 
ramento, then the second largest city in the State and 
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its new capital. He was deeply impressed by the vol- 
canic mountains that lay between San Francisco and 
the great interior valleys of Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin. Sacramento was a well laid-out city, bustling with 
the commerce of the mining area. No church had been 
securely founded there. Of the parish that had been 
started a few years earlier only a few families re- 
mained, and to these the Bishop preached in a partly 
completed Methodist church, loaned to him for the 
occasion. But repeated visits on Kip’s part finally built 
up the nucleus of a congregation, and when a resident 
priest was secured the Church at last ministered reg- 
ularly to the people there. In this first year Kip made 
two visits to Stockton, a center of inland trade close to 
the mines. Here, too, early beginnings of the Church’s 
work had lapsed. On his first visit the Bishop preached 
to three hundred people in the courthouse morning 
and afternoon. 

After Easter in the same year the Kips toured the 
beautiful Feather River country, stopping at Marys- 
ville where the Bishop conducted services—again in a 
Methodist church building—before going on to the 
mining towns of Grass Valley and Nevada City. Again 
he was met with enthusiasm and the services were well- 
attended by the miners, many of whom he found to be 
well-educated men, one, in fact, a former vestryman 
of his old parish in Albany. Here Kip discovered an 
excitement in his new task. “As they came dropping 
in,” he wrote, referring to the services, “I saw from 
their dress that many of them were miners. I felt an 
earnestness and interest in preaching, greater even 
than I have felt in some of the splendid churches of 
the East.” 
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In the spring he went by stage through the broad 
grazing lands to San Jose. Later he took ship to the 
Monterey Peninsula where the capital of California 
had been located in the days of Mexican rule. The 
Bishop was impressed by the deserted mission, the 
wild scenery, the rugged rocks and pounding surf, and 
the bellowing of the sea lions at Point Lobos. In Mon- 
terey he again conducted services in the usual court- 
house. Four communicants received Holy Commun- 
ion, five children were baptized, and one woman con- 
firmed. 

LOS ANGELES INVITES BISHOP KIP 


SEVERAL times requests had come for an episcopal visit 
to Los Angeles, but Kip hesitated, chiefly because that 
part of the State was still unsafe for travellers, in- 
fested as it was by “the worst class of Mexicans and 
whites.” In October, 1855, however, the Bishop set 
out with a large party, including an army officer on a 
tour of inspection, young Willie Kip, and James E. 
Calhoun, son of the famous Southern statesman. Trav- 
elling by sea with stops at Monterey and Santa Bar- 
bara, they landed at San Pedro. The plains were cov- 
ered with thousands of cattle, and as the party neared 
Los Angeles the vineyards and gardens moved Bishop 
Kip to observe that “in the hands of our Eastern farm- 
ers this country, with its perpetual summer, would be- 
come a perfect Eden.” 

On Sunday, October 7, services were conducted in 
Los Angeles, then a town of five thousand people, of 
whom less than half were American or English. The 
attendance at church was large, and the Bishop suc- 
ceeded in arousing considerable interest in the hope 
that soon the area would have a resident priest. 
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Kip visited San Gabriel Mission, near Los Angeles, 
one of the few missions then still in use. Nearby he 
spent some time at the home of an early American 
settler, Benjamin D. Wilson, who later blazed a trail 
up the mountain which today bears his name and is 
now one of the world’s renowned astronomical cen- 
ters. Wilson was the grandfather of General George 
S. Patton, Jr., and Miss Anne Patton, sometime mem- 
ber of the National Council of the Episcopal Church. 

From the town of Los Angeles the Bishop’s party, 
with a military escort, crossed the mountains into the 
San Joaquin valley. The escort was necessary, both as 
protection against the grizzly bears that abounded in 
that area, and against the numerous bandits who fre- 
quently assaulted parties of travellers, lassoing them 
from a distance and dragging them unconscious from 
their horses. The trip, however, was uneventful in this 
respect, though the Bishop and his friends suffered 
from the heat and the lack of water. High in the Teha- 
chapi Mountains the group stopped at Fort Tejon, only 
a short distance from the great four-lane highway along 
which motorists now travel from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles with speed that would have seemed phenom- 
enal to Kip. At Tejon the Bishop administered the 
Sacraments and held services, assisted by a lay reader 
from the garrison, Captain Gardiner. Among those 
baptized by Bishop Kip was Captain Gardiner’s son, 
Robert Hallowell Gardiner, later one of the prominent 
laymen of the Diocese of Maine and an interested sup- 
porter of the Faith and Order Movement in its early 
days. 

Bishop Kip did not visit Los Angeles again for 
eleven years. Nevertheless, the work of the Church 
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was finally to be securely established in that area. To- 
day, a century later, the Diocese of Los Angeles ranks 
sixth in the nation in its communicant strength, first 
in the number of its church school pupils, and is one 
of the strongest dioceses of the Episcopal Church. 

Other places visited by the Bishop in these early 
years included Benicia, thirty miles up the bay from 
San Francisco, where the officers of the garrison acted 
as lay readers and developed a parish; Martinez, 
where there was a “female seminary” for girls drawn 
from over the whole State; Vallejo, near the present 
Mare Island Navy Yard; Placerville, the “Hangtown” 
of mining period fame; Napa and Petaluma, then 
and now the center of rich agricultural areas; and 
Oakland, described as “another rural parish . . . sit- 
uated directly across the bay from San Francisco and 
the residence of many engaged in business in the City.” 
Trans-bay commuting was known even in Kip’s day. 
There the Bishop conducted the first services in 1854, 
and in the following year St. John’s parish was or- 
ganized. 


THE DIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA ADMITTED 
In 1856 the Diocese of California, having made the 
necessary changes in its early regulations to affirm con- 
formity to the Protestant Episcopal Church, was ad- 
mitted into union with the General Convention. In 
the following February, at a special diocesan conven- 
tion held at Grace Church, Sacramento, William Kip 
was unanimously elected bishop of the independent 
diocese. It was a wholehearted tribute to his pioneer 
work, and it plunged him into sixteen years’ respon- 
sibility for the growth of the Church in the whole State 
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of California. He was equal to the burden, and despite 
the continual hardships and discouragement, progress 
was steady. By 1874 the number of clergy in California 
had reached forty-five, and there were three thousand 
communicants. The railroad from the East came to San 
Francisco in 1869; by 1876 it reached Los Angeles, 
joining that city of seven thousand to its larger neigh- 
bor to the north. The inevitable process of division of 
the State into smaller units began. In 1874 the Gen- 
eral Convention set aside Northern California (now 
the Diocese of Sacramento) as a separate missionary 
district. Twenty years later, the southern part of the 
State was made the independent Diocese of Los An- 
geles, and in 1910 the San Joaquin valley was set 
apart as a missionary district. 


IMMENSE GROWTH IN THE EIGHTIES 


THE Bishop’s strength and eyesight began to fail after 
1880. The last sixteen years of Kip’s episcopate were 
those of such immense growth that the Bishop was 
scarce able to keep pace with the demands. Calls like 
those made earlier were continuous: 

The Americans and other Protestants settled here are 
left to a life of simple heathenism, and those who have 
families growing up are especially made to feel that it is 
not the state of things in which they would choose to see 
their sons and daughters reared. It is pitiable to think that 
if a Protestant dies, he must be buried like a dog; that an 
infant can never be baptized, and that a Justice of the 
Peace is the only authority to whom a couple can go to be 
married. 

Kip continued to strive to meet the needs to the end, 
despite the handicaps of age and failing strength. On 
one Sunday in April, 1885, when he was seventy-four 
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years old, he made a visitation at San Jose where he 
addressed a Bible class, confirmed, and preached in 
the morning; held an afternoon service at Santa Clara 
a few miles away, and returned to preach again at 
San Jose in the evening. In the year 1888 he con- 
firmed nearly five hundred persons at forty services, 
involving journeys as far as San Diego and Santa 
Barbara. But in the next year Kip knew that his work 
was nearly over. He asked the diocese for an assistant 
bishop. “I feel,” he said, “that my work is done and 
with the cares of this large diocese pressing on me, 
and time teaching its lesson, I am justified in asking 
you for relief.” 

In 1890 the Rev. William Ford Nichols, rector of 
St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, was elected assistant 
bishop, and Kip retired from active responsibility for 
the affairs of the diocese. Preparing an account of the 
early days of his episcopate for publication, he wrote, 
“Thirty-one years have come and gone. . . . I live to 
see the fulfillment of many prophecies . . . the death of 
many hopes.” He died on April 7, 1893, and was 
buried in the Iona Churchyard of Cyprus Lawn Cem- 
etery. Mrs. Kip survived him only five months. During 
all his ministry she had been his constant companion. 
She had endured with him the hardships of the early 
days and shared in his honors and successes, establish- 
ing for herself a respected and beloved place through- 
out the whole diocese. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE CHURCH TODAY 


THE memorial of Kip’s devoted and constant labors is 
the strength of the Episcopal Church in the State of 
California today. 
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“As one goes over the story of his life,” Bishop Parsons 
once wrote of his predecessor, “there grows before one’s 
mind the portrait of a great gentleman, a noble Christian 
character, patient in dealing with difficulties, wise in his 
touch upon the lives of people, humble in spirit before the 
Lord. Under his wise guidance the Episcopal Church in 
California grew steadily in numbers and in influence; but 
the largest contribution which he made to it was the im- 
press of fine devotion, of high ideals, of nobility of pur- 
pose, of undaunted courage.” 


For Further Reading 
Early Years of My Episcopate, by William I. Kip (New 
York, Whittaker, 1892). 


History of the Diocese of California, by D. O. Kelley. 
The Diocese of Los Angeles: A Brief History, by Stephen 
C. Clark (The Diocese, 1945). 


The Episcopal Church in the United States 1789-1931, by 
James Thayer Addison (New York, Scribners, 1951). 


1E. 114. 5M. So. 
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Prayers 


For Missions 


LMIGHTY God, whose compassions fail not, and 

whose loving kindness reacheth unto the world’s 
end; We give thee humble thanks for opening heathen 
lands to the light of thy truth; for making paths in the 
deep waters and highways in the desert; and for planting 
thy Church in all the earth. Grant, we beseech thee, unto 
us thy servants, that with lively faith we may labour 
abundantly to make known to all men thy blessed gift 
of eternal life; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


For Domestic Missions 


LMIGHTY God by whose heavenly inspiration we 
think those things that are right, even as by thy 
merciful guidance we perform the same; quicken in the 
hearts of thy servants, the bishops and other pastors of 
thy flock, and the people committed to their charge, such 
a sense of their duty to all who are ignorant, erring and 
uncared-for in this land as shall move them to sacrifice 
and service in their behalf, without stint and without de- 
lay. Make us to see that souls are perishing for lack of 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ and him crucified, and 
since thou hast entrusted to us the knowledge of thy truth 
and gifts of thy bounty, help us to use them as good stew- 
ards, that so thy Word may be proclaimed and thy king- 
dom enlarged, to the glory of thy Name and the salva- 
tion of men; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


For Vocation 


LMIGHTY God, who didst enkindle the flame of thy 

love in the heart of thy servant William Ingraham 

Kip; grant unto us thy humble servants, the same faith, 

courage, and devotion to duty; that, as we remember his 

work, we may lay our hearts open to thy call; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


BUILDERS for CHRIST 


A new series of biographies of men and women who have 
contributed in their generation to the up-building of the 
Church in all parts of the world. Prepared under the gen- 
eral editorship of the Rev. Powel Mills Dawley, Ph.D., each 
pamphlet is written by a Churchman peculiarly qualified to 


re-create the life of his subject. 


William Ingraham Kip of California by George West 
Barrett 


Bravid Washington Harris in Liberia by John M. Burgess 


Alexander Viets Griswold of New England by David W. 


Norton, Jr. 


Lucien Lee Kinsolving of Brazil by Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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